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HISTORICAL SKETCHES 

Of the Churches composing the New-Ha- 

yen Baptist Association, extracted from the 

\NNUAL REPORT, presented to that body at 

their first annual session at Meriden, August 


ath, 1926. 


We cannot forbear remarking here, that we 
_ . ‘o' 8, o- —e Bed wus r~' using the {Virnutes 


of this Association, particularly with their re- 
port of the situation of the Churches.—We 
hope the same plan will be uniformly adopted 
by sister Associations. 


« The Church in Southington is believ- 
ed to be the oldest church in the Associa- 
tion, and even in the western part of the 
State ; but they omitted to inform us of 
the period of its constitution. It was once 
flourishing, and bid fair to impart a savou- 
ry influence on the Zion of God for many 
years ; but divine Providence saw fit to 
deprive them of many members by death 
and removals, andit has fora long time 
been languishing They write, ‘ there 
‘s nowa door opentn this church for a 
Pastor a part of the time to whom, we think 
ve could give a reasonable support.” 

The chorch in Stratfield, was constita- 
ted Oct. 1751, consisting of members 
gathered chiefly by the instrumentality of 
Elder Joshua Morse, of New. London.— 
Their first pastor, Elder John Sherwood, 
was ordained Dec. 1757. They receiv- 
ed but few additions until 1780, when, 13 
were added : since that period there has 
been acontinual, though gradual increase. 
Under the influence ot three revivals, 
which occurred inthe years 1792, 1813, 
and 1822, they have been refreshed, and 
are now advancing in harmony and broth- 
erly love. 

The Church in Meriden, was constitu- 
ted Aug. 23d, 1785, consisting of only 
12 members ; one year previous to which, 
ouly one person had been baptized accor- 
ling the example of our Savionr, either in 
that town or in Wallingford. Since that 
time however, about 255 have been added 
to the church, but owing to the usual 
causes of diminution, and particularly to 
the constitutivn of the church in Walling- 
ford; their present number is much small- 
er. Itis however firm inthe faith of the 
gospel 

The chuich in Newton, was constituted 
April 10th. 1794. On the 22d of May 
following, Elder John Sherman was or- 
dained their Pastor, and has continued 
to administer to them in spiritual things 
the principal part of the time until now, 
without any charge to the church. Un- 
der his ministry the church has been uni- 
ted in Christian love, and experienced a 
gradual increase, though it has passed 
through many scenes of affliction. In the 
year 1824, Rey. David Bennett, a mem- 
ber of the church was ordained, and has 
how atemporary appointment asa leading 
pastor. 


The First Church in Middletown, was 
constituted Oct. 28, 1795. Taking the 
word of God for their guide, the precepts 
and examples of our Saviour for the Ar 
ticles of Faith and Practice ; they have 
continued to grow up a spiritual house, 
encountering the vicissitudes common to 
the church of Jesus Christ, and are now 
United in the faith of the gospel. 


The Second Church in Middletown was 
constituted Feb. 6, 1802, containing six- 
teen members previously connected with 
the churchin Hartford. Since that time, 
one hundred and eleven persons have been 
connected with the church. Its faith and 
practice, as specified in their letter, are 
evangelical ; and though during the peri 
od of its existence, it has passed through al- 
ternate scenes of trials and joys ; yet, re- 
lying on the promises of the Most High, 
they have.continued stedfast. and are still 
encouraged to press forward in the race 
before them. 


The Church in Waterbury was consti- 
tuted Nov. 10, 1803, consisting of mem- 


bers previously connected with the 
Church in Wallingford. It was fourteen 
years destitute of a settled pastor. Du- 
ring this period, public wership was regu- 
larly maintained ; and when deprived of 
the privilege of preaching, the gifts of ma- 
ny brethren were exercised with much 
edification and profit, as is evideot from 
the fact, that in the year 1817, their num- 


ber amounted to one hundred andten. At 
that time a considerable number were dis- | 
missed to form the church in Woodbridge | 
and Salem. Subsequent to 1817, the| 
church has experienced some of the usu- | 
altrialsof Zion. ‘Their number has been | 
diminished, but their faith and patience | 
appear unshaken. 
The Third Church in Middletown, was 
constituted Jan. 5, 1804, consisting of 
twelve members. The whole number 
which has been connected with them is 
forty-four. They have been much redu- 
ced by deaths, dismissions, and exclusions, 
but though ** faint, they are pursuing.” 
The Church in North-Haven was con- | 
stituted June 12th, 1811, consisting of 23) 
members. It soon enjoyed a revival, by | 
which their number was nearly doubled. 


Another revival in 1815, and subsequent 
additions, inorcased their number to 98. 


Since that period little else has been expe- 
rienced by them than afflictions and great 
discouragements ; but they appear thank- 
ful that their candlestick is not removed, 
and hope their trust may ever be in that 
God, who ‘ will not forsake his people 
for bis great name’s sake.” 

The Church in New-Haven was con- 
stituted Oct. 30th, 1816, consisting of 16 
members. Its first pastor was Rev. Hen- 
ry Lines, who continued in that office un 
til 1821. During the first four years they 
experienced a variety of prosperous and 
adverse changes. In the course of 1821 
their prospects became very encouraging, 
and have since continued to brighten. In 
July of that year Rev. Benjamin M. Hill 
was chosen their pastor. During the last 
five years they have experienced a grad- 
al increase, and by the assistance of many 
friends they have erected a neat Meeting 
Honse, and are now “ stedfast in the Apos- 
tles* doctrine aud fellowship, ip breaking 
of bread and in prayers.” 

The Churchin Wallingford was con- 
stituted May 15th, 1817. Its constituent 
members were previously connected with 
the church in Meriden, which under the 
blessing of God, had increased so much 
as to render the division necessary. 
Their first pastor was Elder Samuel Mil- 
ler, who was previously pastor of the 
mother church. During four years in 
which he laboured with them, the church | 
received an addition of 40 members ; at. 

ro sos 
the expiration of which time he returned | 
to the pastoral care of the church in Mer- | 
iden. He was succeeded by Rev. David. 
Wrighi, and he again by Rev. Sedgwick | 
Rice, who was a member of the church, | 
and was ordained at their request. Du-| 
ring his ministry of about tour years, the | 
church erected a convenient Meeting 
House. In the year 1825, Rev. Seth) 
Ewer was calledto the pastoral care of 
the church. They are now prospering 
in their conformity to the divine precepts. 

The Church in Woodbridge and Salem, 
under the pastoral care of Elder Samuel 
Potter was constituted Nov. 13, 1817. 
During the first six years, this church en- 
joyed a continual manifestation of the di- 
vine presence ; so that from 60 members 
the constituted number, it increased du- 
ring that time to 115 Dismissions, exclu- 
sions and deaths, have reduced the num- 
berto88. They earnestly ask an inter 
estin the prayers of the churches for a 
revival among them. 

The Church in Killingworth was con 
stituted Sept. 22, 1825. In the year 
1806 there were but three persons in this 
town who supported the principle of be- 
lievers’ baptism. These were connected 
with the church in East Haddam. In 
1811 the number had increased and be. 
came a branch of the 2d church in Say- 
brook. Their increase has from the first, 
been very gradual, and though they en- 
countered many trials which were calcu. 
lated to paralize their efforts, yet, like 
the bush that Moses saw, the burning fame 
did not consume them. In 1820 brother 
Henry Archibald, a licentiate, preached 
among them with considerable success. 
He was succeeded in 1822 by brother 
Nathan Wildman, alicentiate ; and in 1824 
brother Piermont Brockett commencnd 
labouring with them. The prospects of 
this infant church for the future, are quite 
pleasing, and they feel encouraged to 


arise and build the house of the Lord. 
On account of circumstances not yet 
known to the committee, the Ist church in 
Saybrook was not represented either by 
delegates or letter ; we are therefore un- 
able to give any account of their history 


or present situution. 
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From the sketches thus briefly given, 
it will be perceived that the churches 
have much to admire in the gracious deal- 
ings of Godto them, and much cause of 
self-abasement on account of their pres- 
ent state. The almost universal com- 
plaint of indifferenee in the canse of Je- 
sus, is occasioned, not by a want of abili- 
ty or disposition in the great Head of the 
church to render his people engaged and 
happy ; but by a want of love, zeal, faith- 
fulness, and every other principle of holi- 
ness,inthem. ‘The reciprocal cry of the 
churehes is, ‘‘ brethren, pray for us ;” 
but were a serious self-examination to 
take place among us, we fear it would re- 
sultin decided conviction, that we do not 
pray as much as we should for ourselves. 
This is a duty that we may perform with 
consistent expectation of enjoying a bles- 
sing in it—while it is left undone, we have 
no reason to wonder that the churches lan- 
guish. This then should be the earnest 
and repeated work of everyindividual in 
our association : their closet, their fami- 
ly, and their church, should be witnesses 
of their unceasing prayers to God to visit 
us with the special influences of his Holy 
Spirit. And if Zion ever brought forth 
her children as 920n as she travailod, cho 
has still the gracious encouragement to 
expect a repetition of the blessing under 
similar circumstances. O that a spirit of 
prayer may be felt and indulged through 
out our Zion, so that at our next anniver- 
sary, we may hear from all its borders of 
the triumphs of redeeming grace. 

As the design of our Annual Report is 
to perpetuate the history of the churches, 
and prevent their interesting occurrences 
from being forgotten ; it is desirable that 
in all future letters to the Association, the 
churches would be particular in mention- 
ing allspecial events. among them, as |i- 
censing, ordaining, settling, dismission, 
and death of ministers ; particular ac- 
counts of revivals, and especially of un- 
common cases of awakening and conver- 
sion; erection of meeting houses, and 
whatever else is of interest or importance 
to the people of God. Such, information 
will answer the double purpose of con- 
tinuing the history, and rendering the ses- 
sions of the Association much more edi- 
fying; and by preserving a copy in each 
church, the minutes will become an im- 
portant document for future reference. 

‘** And now, brethren,” we ‘* commend 
you to God and to the word of his grace, 
which is able to build you up, and to give 
you an inheritance among all them that 
are sanctified.” 


From the Christian Magazine. 
‘¢THE OUTCASSsS OF ISRAEL.” 
If the ** outcasts of Israel’? are not to 

be found in America, where, suffer me to 
ask, are they to be found ? Between two 
and three thousand years ago, they dis- 
appeared from the civilized world, and 


| went somewhere—where we believe they 


now exist a distinct people. Where then 
did they go ? Aud where are they at 
present ? They are not in Hurope—they 
are not in Africa—and, so far as is known, 
they are not in Asia. The habitable world 
has been to a very great extent explored, 
and unless we place them in the wilds 
of America, they are no where to be 
found. 

The natives of this continent, if we ex- 
cept the Esquimaux and Greenlanders, 
are manifestly one people. This is pro- 
ved, from the similarity of their per- 
sonal appearance, of their customs, of 
their religious worship and belief, and es- 
pecially of their language. They are 
said, indeed, to speak in different 
tongues ; but itis now agreed, by the 
best jadges, that these are little more than 
different dialects of the same tongue. The 
natives of both the Americas, and of ev- 
ery part of the country, bear evident 
marks of a common origin, and of having 
descended from one common branch of 
the human family. and not only are they 
of the same origin and race ; they have 
preserved themselves in a great measure 
distinct from all other people. They are 
as distinct, at this day, almost, as the 
Jews are. In this view, they corespond 
exactly with what we might expect of the 
children of Israel. 

That they are the descendants of Israel, 
is rendered probable by their traditions, 
respecting the coming and settlement of 
their forefathers in this country.—We 
have seen already, from the apocryphal 
history, that when the tribes of Israel 
left Media, they journeyed, ina northeast- 
erly direction, ** a year and a half.” — 
This might carry them to the northeast 
extremity of Asia, and very possibly o 
ver Behring’s Straits, into the limits of 
America. In strict accordance with this 
account, the American natives have a tra- 
dition, that a long time ago their fathers 
came here from another country—tbat in 


their journey they passed over the great 
waters—and that they came to the pre- 
sent settlements from the northwest.-- 
The Mexicans not only had this tradition, 
but pretended that they could show the 
places where their fathers stopped, in 
their journey from the northwest coast.— 
Here, then, onthe other hand, we have 
an account of the tribes of Israel leaving 
Media, and travelling long enough in a 
northeasterly direction, to bring them ve- 
ry nearly, if not quite, upon the north- 
west coast of America; and on the other, 
we have acurrent tradition of the Indians, 
that their fathers actually came from this 
coast, and beyond it, from another coun- 
try. 

“Another argument, to show that the A- 
merican Indians are the descendants of 
the Israelites, is derived from their lan- 
guage. Between the language of these 
Indians and the Hebrew, there is, to say 
the least, a strong affinity. ‘T'his fact has 
been noticed by many writers, and by 
those too who were best able to form a 
judgment in the case. 1! could name many 
words, besides several phrases of some 
considerable length, which are almost 
precisely the-eame in Indian as in Heb- 
row. Whe Hebrew word Hallelujah, so 
common in Sacred music among ourselves 
is still more common inthe sacred songs 
of the Indians. The Hebrew word Jeho- 
vah, is in Indian Yo-he-wah. The He- 
brew Jah, another name of the Deity, is in 
indian Yah. And the Hebrew .4/e, still | 
another name for the Deity is in Indian | 
precisely the same. ‘The «construction | 
of the Indian languages, by means of pre- | 
fixes and suffixes also gives us a_ striking | 
resemblance to the Hebrew. How shall | 
we account for the strong affinity between 
these languages, unless we suppose the | 
American Indians to be in fact Israel- | 
ites ? 

Some have thonght that a similarity 
might be traced between the features of 
the American Indians, and those of the 
Jews. This was the opinion of the cele-| 
brated William Penn. In describing the | 
natives, soon after his arrival among them, 
he says, ‘* | found them with like counte- 
nances with the Hebrew race ; and their 
children of so lively a resemblance to 
them thata man would think himself in 
Duke’s Place or Barry street, (the Jew’s 
corner,) in London, when he happens to 
see them. 

The American Indians have many tradi- 
tions, corresponding with the sacred histo- 
ry, which can hardly be accounted for, 
unless on the supposition that their fathers 
were once acquainted with the inspired 
volume. They not only have traditiors, 
like many of the heathen, of a general del- 
uge, but retain some ubscure ideas of nu- 
merous other facts, mentioned in the 
scriptures. They believe that the man 
was created from the earth, and that the 
woman was formed from a part of the man. 
They have atradition of the longevity of 
the first inhabitants of the world, when 
men “ lived till their feet were worn out 
with walking, and their throats with eat- 
ing.” They havea tradition of the con- 
fusion of tongues—that ** a long time ago, 
the people went to build a high place : 
and that while they were building, they 
lost their language, and could not under- 
stand each other.”” They have a tradi- 
tion that, a great while azo, they had a 
cownmon father, and that this father had 
twelve sons—in allusion, doubtless, to the 
twelve sons of Jacob. They tell us, 
‘* that their ancestors had once a sanctifi- 
ed rod, which, budded in @ night’s time’’ 
——Like the rod of Aaron. They believe 
that ‘‘ the Great Spirit, in very ancient 
times, often held councils and smoked 
with their fathers, and gave them laws to 
be observed ; but that in consequence of 
their disobedience, he withdrew from 
them, and abondoned them to the vexa- 
tions of the bad spirit.”"—-T hese tradition- 
ary accounts (to which I have it in my 
power to add others) are very remarka- 
ble, and clearly indicate that the ancestors 
of the Indians must at some period have 
been acquainted with the history of the 
Old Testament. . 

The religious belief of the American 
Indians differs materially from that of oth- 
er heathen nations, and agrees, in many 
points, with that of the ancient Israelites. 
They believe in the one Godg the great 
invisible Spirit, who created, and who 
constantly governs the world ; and altho’ 
all the tribes may not have kept them- 
selves entirely free from Idolatry ; yet, 
in general, they agree, and have ever a- 
greed, in directing their worship to God 
alone. They believe in a superintending 
Providence, and manifest often a degree 
of gratitude on the reception of favonrs, 
and of subinission in adversity, which 
would not discredit professing christians. 


morning, say Our missionaries among the 
Osages, we hear them, on all sides a- 
round us, to rt acpi distauce from their 
camp, engaged in very earnest pra 

God their Creator. This toop te dae 
wise on extraordiaary occasions, as when 
they receive any distinguishing favour.— 
Such was their practice when the Mis- 
sionaries found them, and before they 
had received any religious instruction.—- 
The Indians believe in the existence of 
Angels and demons. and that the demons 
havea chief over them, who is more 
wicked than the rest. They believe that 
they are themselves “the beloved peo- 
ple” of the Great Spirit, as the ancient 
Israelites did ; that they were the pecul- 
iar, Chosen people of God. The Indians 
also bekeve in a future state of rewards 
and punishments, to be distributed ac- 
cording to the characters which are sus- 
tained here. If now we compare these with 
religious views and trails with those of 
the debased and idolatrous heathen, in 
Asia, and in other parts of the world ; 
we shall discover a difference for which it 
will not be easy to account, but by sup- 
posing the remote ancestors of the Amer- 
ican Indians to have been acquainted with 
Divine revelation 


LONDON Ba’ TIST MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 
Annual Meeting. 

After Mr. Lister had concluded his ser- 
mon, the Secretary introdaced to the nu- 
merous audience, the Rev. Mr. Marsh- 
man, of Serampore, who had landed at 
Brighton on the 17th inst, but arrived in 
London on the day of the meeting. It 
vas highly gratifying to the assembly to 
see this veteran Missionary, who had 
heen nearly twenty-seven years absent 
from his native land, but still retains much 
of the vigor and energy of younger life. 
He addressed the audience at some length, 
and concluded the services of the day in 
prayer. 

The Secretary read the Report ; 
which contains an account of the Socie- 
ty’s Missions in various parts of the con- 
tinent of India, in Ceylon, and other parts 
of the East, and in the West Indies ; and 
which was heard with the usual attention 
and interest. 

The Rey. Dr. Steadman, of Bradford, 
felt peculiar satisfaction in coming foward 
on this occasion. To encourage our- 
selves in our undertaking, Jet us call to 
remembrance the former days. The sum 
of thirteen in the statement of the account, 
reminds me of the commencement of the 
mission. ‘The sum then raised was thir- 
teen ; the sum contributed in the year just 
closed bas been (thirteen ; but then, it was 
thirteen single pounds, now itis thirleen 
thousand pounds. Though this falls short 
of the income of some preceding years, 
still it is greater than at the beginning, a 
thousand fold. Is there a greater call for 
faith than there was then? Yet, Carey 
and Fuller, Sutcliff and Ryland, had faith ; 
they depended on God ; they began, and 
relied ou obtaining the needful supplies. 
He, in whom they trusted, inclined one 
here and another there, to render assis- 
tance ; some gave o little hnt choorfolly - 
others gave more largely; and in a few 
weeks or months they raised all they 
wanted. And are the silver and gold less 
at the disposal of Him whom we serve 
now, than they were then? Our Lord 
well knew what subordinate concerns 
would be effected by his coming into the 
world, and the promulgation of his Gos- 
pel among men ; but he said nothing up- 
on these matters ; he invariably repre- 
sented his work as directed to one sole 
great end, as regarding the eternal condi- 
tion of men in another world ; and the 
reception or rejection of his Gospel as 
connected with consequences of endless 
bliss or endless woe. Let our object also 
be that which causes joy in the presence 
of the angels of God, and this we know 
is produced when even one sinner is 
brought to repentance. Let us always 
keep in view the all-sufficiency of Christ 
Let us also imitate the conduct of the So- 
ciety at its commencement, in combin- 
ing exertions at home with attempts a- 
broad. 

The Rev. Caleb Birt, M. A. of Derby. 
The Christian charch, in applying the 
efficacy of the Gospel to the guilt and 
misery of heathenism, brings forward the 
last remedy, and proposes the last hope 
of the world. The propagation of the 
Gospel will effect the revolation which 
the mightiest energies of the world could 
never accomplish. Christ himself ap- | 
peared upon earth, when the world had 
grown old in idolatry: and the idolatry 
of Greece and Rome, as well as of many 
barbarous nations, fell before his Gospel. 
And so we doubt not that in these latter 


Their sense of dependence on the Great 


Spirit, leads them to pray tobim. Every 


days, his Gospel will acquire new honor 
by the change of all the corrupt institu- 
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tions and practices of the gigantic idola- 
try of India, OarSociety appears to me 
to be occupying the two most interesting 
fields of Missionary labor,—the East In- 
dies, and the islands of the West. | This 
country owes much to the negroes 10 the 
West Indies for the wrongs it has done 
them; and we are efideavouring to dis- 
charge part of the debt by sending them 
the Gospel. Our efforts have been 
crowned with considerablesuccess. God 
is pouring out his richest blessings on that 
degraded people : large churches’ have 
been formed, and by the influence of 
Christianity, they are gradually preparing 
for the enjoyment of civil freedom. Our 
fathers began the work in faith, and faith 
ought surely to be exercised by us: we 
see much done: and our obligations are 
greater, and our encouragements stronger 
than theirs. 

The Rev. Eustace Carey, from Calcut- 
(a observed, that, however we contem- 
plate the idolatry of India, we must be 
sensible that that anhappy country is full 
of the habitations of cruelty. The peo- 
ple there are born and grow up io cruel}- 
ty, till cruelty from its frequency ceases 
to be horrid, and becomes almost the 
very element of their being. The Gos- 
pel contains the only balm for suffering 
humanity. The natives are dying men 
without any hope for futurity. ‘There 
is a spirit in man’ which dies not with the 
body,‘ and the breath of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding.’ But ask the 
dying Hindoo how he expects it will be 
with him hereafter; he says, Who can 
tell 2—Is there a God? he says, Who 
can tell? as fate has written, so it will be. 
The funeral pile is attended with the din 
of idol drums and shouts. There, youths, 
for the first spectacle perhaps, behold a 
dead and living parent on the same pile, 
and multitudes dancing round as uncon- 
cerned as our rudest mob at a rustic fes- 
tival. Hence Mr. ‘Thomas said, in one 
of his early letters to the Society, Send 
not men of feeling, they will die; send 
men of feeling. or they will be of no 
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ly to be done ; but the reat truth is, they 
well knew that something had been done, 
and they feared that more would be done. 
If any of you could spend a week, or on- 
ly two or three days at Serampore, you 
would be delighted to see how the native 
children welcome instruction, which ma- 
ny of ihem are now receiving in schools 
supported by British liberality. But to 
propagate the gospel throughout Bengal, 
it would be necessary to have instruments 
of a higher order than could be prepared 
in common day schools. 


This considera: | 4, 
tion pointed out the necessity of another | 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN SECRETARY- 


THOUGHTS ON PRIMITIVE 
’ PREACHING. 


** Jesus answered and said unto him, 
Verily, Verily, 1 say unto thee, except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God.” John iii. 3. 

‘¢ Jesus answered, Verily, Verily, 1 say 
unto thee, except a man be born of water, 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.”’ Johniii. 5. 

The kingdom of God is first, his king- 
m of Glory in Heaven.—The phrase 
‘Kingdom of God,’ may be understood, 


institution, and led to the idea of founding 
a college, Dr. Marshman then gave an | 
interesting account ofthe mannerin which | 
this object had been pursued and effected, 

of the nature and plan of the institution, | 
of the expense of the buildings which has 

been borne by the Serampore missiona- | 
ries themselves, of: the professors, who | 
are four in number and of native stu- | 


dents, of whom they can receive and ac- | 
commodate two hundred. 
—<=——— | 
Revivan «x Danvirie, Ky.—-We learn | 
from the Western Luminary of the 2d and 9th | 
inst. that a revival is advancing at Danville, | 
Mercer county, Ky. Twenty-seven persons 
have been received into the Presbyterian | 
Church, a number of whom were baptized | 
previous to their admission to the Lord’s sup- 
per. Twelve others have obtained a hope, 
and are rejoicing in God their Saviour. The | 
work commenced in the Centre College of | 
Kentucky, which is located at Danville ; but 
it has spread among the inhabitants of the 
town and its vicinity. Several members of 
the college have recently made a public pro- 
fession of religion. 


—— + -—- 

Extract of aletler from a gentleman in 
Milledgeville, Geo. to his friend in Mas- 
sachusetts, dated July 31, 1826.. 
«Within the last two months, we have 

been blessed with a revival of religion, and 
numbers have been added to the Methodist 
and Presbyterian Societies. 
still prospering, with much of heavenly zeal, 
without the mixture of wild enthusiasm ; and 
both these societies are making arrangements 
to build new churches during the next fall 
and winter.”—N. Y. Obs. 


use. 
The Rev Dr. Marshman, from Seram- | 
ore.—‘* You have heard a just account 
of the different stations in India. The 
Missionaries fear God, love his cause, and 
labour to promote it. I know them all ; | 
you may safely trust them. But beside 
those who have gone from England, there | 
are other laborers, men whom you have | 
never seen, native preachers. There is) 
reason to hope that God is evidently stir- | 
ring up men’s minds in that country. A- 
mong our native preachers isa name of 
Smith, whose father was a European and 
his mother a Hindoo. He was educated 
in one of the lowest schools in Calcutta, | 
and was brought to the knowledge of the | 
truth about fificen years ago. Mr. Carey 
and he spent much time together; we 
afterwards sent him to Benares. Now 
Benares is almost the head quarters of Sa- 
tan, the highest seat of superstition in | 
India, fullof Bramins and Pundits: the 
place is accounted holy, and multitudes | 
of persons, especially rich men from Se- 
rampore and other parts of India, go there | 
to die. Such aman as Smith, so meanly | 
educated, seemed hardly asuitable person | 
for such astation ; but we had no better | 
that we could send, and accordingly we | 
sent him, imploring and depending on the | 
divine blessing. He is well acquainted | 


with the Hindoostanee and several other} These will be found to have distinguish- | while they were under his immediate in- | 


dialects, and is characterized by great 
simplicity of mind. He has conducted 
himself so as to obtain the respect and 
approbation of all. He is heard with at- 
tention by the most learned pundits and 
bramins ; he lives in the greatest harmony 


with the memhers and micsianaries be 
longing to the London Missionary Socie- 


ty, the Church Missionary Society, and 
ather societies He often goes to a mela, 
a meeting for idol worship, where a hun- 
dred thousand people are assembled, with 
perhaps ten thousand tracts to distribute, 
and they are sought after with the great- 
est avidity. At Dingapore is a Baptist 
Church of 168 members, who with their 
families form a considerable population, 
professing christianity. This Church is 
under the pastoral care of Mr. Fernan- 
dez, a gentleman of Portuguese extrac- 
tion, and originally a Roman Catholic. 
The principal thing to be mentioned as 
connected with Serampore, regards the 
translations. And here is abundant rea- 
son for gratitude. The Old Testament 
has been printed in six languages, and 
versions of the New Testament in about 
twenty-five languages or dialects, are all 
finished and in the press ; not more than 
six are now uncompleted. We contem- 
plate no new translations, but intend to 
devote the remainder of our lives to new 
and more correct editions of the transla- 
tions already made. We have baptized 
between four and five hundred persons,* 
and there are now seventeen Baptist 
Churches in Bengal. The cause has been 
vehemently attacked by one who went 
out to India in the character of a Chris- 
tian Missionary, but who has since re- 
nounced his former profession, denying 
the Saviour’s divinity, & opposing all the 
peculiar doctrines of the gospel. It has 
been insinuated by him and his friends, 
that nothing had been done, or was like- 


P ot ae semembened, Sas the Baptist 
«bure none bnt adalts wh “ 
caiy unvartas nie More hone 


CuristrAn Linrranity.—We learn from 
the Vermont Chronicle that Mr. Aaron Wood- 
man of Boston, who died a few weeks since, 
left by his will to the American Board of com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, $4.0:':0—to 
the American Education Society. $3,000— 
and to the American Tract Society, and the 
Boston Penitent Female Refuge, 2,000 each. 
—Ib. 


Senamrore TRanstiation.—-We learn 
from a statement of Dr. Marshman at one of 
the late anniversaries in London that the Old 
Testament bas been printed in six of the lan- 
guages of India, and that versions ot the New 
Testament in about twenty-five languages or 
dialects are all finished and in the press. The 
missionaries contemplate no new translations, 
but intend to devote the remainder of their 
lives to new and more correct editions of the 
translations, already made. 


Things for which Evangelical Ministers 
are remarkable. 
1. For being much in the spirit of pray- 


er. 


2. For abounding in labours. 

3. For success in their labours. 

4. Activity in promoting whatever is 
calculated to advance the cause of the Re- 
deemer. 

5. ‘They are subject to frequent revil 
ings. 

6. The votaries of this world oppose 
them. 


ed Evangelical men at all former times, | 
and distinguish them now.—Philadelphia | 
Rec. | 


Places of worship in London. 


The following is a list of the number of 
places of worship in London, and the 
different sects to which they belong :— 
Established Church, 152; Foreign do. 
19; Baptists 39 ; Calvinists 21; Inde- 
pendents 51 ; Methodists 28 ; Presbyte- 
rians 9; Jews 7; Quakers 7; Bavarisns 
1 ; Jerusalems 5; Moravians 7 ; Sande- 
manians 3. Unitarians 4; Burghers 5 ;— 
Antiburghers 3; Roman Catholics 12.— 
Total 377. 


_A respectable clergyman of the Metho- 
dist persuasion recently addressed a let 
ter to the Board of Managers of the A- 
merican Colonization Society, in which 
he signifies his intention to devote himself 
asa missionary to the African Colony, 
free of charge to the Society, and also of 
embarking his whole property in the en- 
terprise. 


READ AND PONDER, 

The wicked cannot be eternally pun- 
ished, says the philosopher, for it is con- 
trary to my reason. Thy reason! re- 
plies the Almighty, what reason hast thou 
to judge of my purposes! As the heav- 
ens are higher than the earth, so are my 
thoughts higher than thy thoughts. The 
portion of reason which | have given thee, 
is sufficient, if rightly exercised, to teach 
thee to believe all that I declare, wheth- 
er thou understandest it or not. 

But the philosopher will not submit his 
reason to God: he chooses to be an infi- 
del. He laughs at the ignorance and ob. 
stinacy of the rustic, who refuses to be- 
lieve that the earth moves round the sun, 
because it contradicts the evidence of his 
sight ; while he, himself, more stupidly 
ignorant, more unpardonably obstinate 


dibelieves the word of God. 


s 


| by faith in the Redeemer ; and all such | 


The work is} 


secondly to mean, his spiritual kingdom, 
which he sets ap in the hearts of all who 
are born of the Spirit, and united to him 


are training up for his kingdom of Glory 
eternal in the heavens. 

The first passage above quoted, refers to 
the prerequisites to seeing, or participa- 
ting in the blessed enjoyments of this spir- 
itual kingdom, either here or hereafter. 
But the phrase the ** kingdom of God” 
denotes also, the Gospel Church. * In 
the days of these kings, shall the God of 
Heaven set up a kingdom,” &c. Dan. ii. 
44. God had a people whom he has 
kept as the apple of his eye, in every age 
previous to the advent of Christ.—But 


day of Pentecost. We shall refer to this 
additional testimony in its proper place. 

John testifies, that Jesus said to his 
Apostles, ‘‘ Peace be unto you, as my 
father sent me, even so send I you; anid 
he breathed on them, and saith unto them, 
receive ye the Holy Ghost.” John xx. 
21, 22. 

While we proceed in the examination 
of this subject, we find the testimony of 
Luke continued in his account of the acts 
of the Apostles. On the day of Pente- 
cost, the Holy Ghost came down upon the 


Apostles of the Lamb in a miraculous | 


manner, and the promise of the Father 
was fulfilled. Peter stood up in the midst 
of a vast assembly from various nations, 
and preached the doctrine of repentance 
towards God, and faith in the Lord Jesus 


Marshman and the Rev. Eustice 
Serampore Mission, 
casion. 

Dr. Marshman has been absent from his n2 
tive country twenty-seven years; his health, 
we are happy to learn, is unimpaired, M; 
Carey, who was in the country about a 
ago, although still in delicate health, was abl 
to preach at this Anniversary.—The Presence 
of these two excellent Missionaries on SUCH ap 
occasion, must have been peculiarly gratify 
ing both to themselves, and to their brethren 
and friends. 


APCY, Of the 
Were present on the op. 


The thirty-seventh Anniversary of the Har. 
ford Baptist Association, will be holden iy 
the first Baptist Church in Suffield, on the “ 
Wednesday and Thursday in Oct. 


Christ.—‘* Now when they heard this, 
they were pricked in the heart, and said 


of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of | 


the Holy Ghost. Theu they that gladly | 


received the word were immersed: and | 
the same day there were added unto them | 
about three thousand souls, and they con- 
tinued steadfast in the Apostles’ doctrine 


they were never called out and separate. 
from the nations of the earth, and embodi- 
ed into a distinct form, and separate king- 
dom, as prophecied of by Daniel the 
| prophet, till the Messiah came, the na- 


tional charch of Israel notwithstanding 


‘* Ye as living stones are built up a spirit- 


spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by | 
Jesus Christ. Ye are a chosen genera- 
tion, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
peculiar people, that ye should show forth 
the praises of Him who hath called you 
out of darkness into his marvellous light ; 
which in time past were not a people, but 
are now the people of God.” 
v. 9, 10. 

The 5th Chapter of the gospel of John, 
as quoted above, describes the qualifica- 
tions of admittance into this kingdom, 
‘* Except a man be born of water, and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God,” or Gospel Church. The Spirit 
| of God must renew the rebellious heart of 

man, and he must submit to the significant 
| ordinance of immersion in water, which 


} 
} 
| 


| the Divine Legislator has established as a 


test of his obedience and faith, or he can 
never be, in fact, a member of the Gospel 


here referred to. 

So intimate is the connection between 
repentance, faith, and water baptism, that 
we find that Jobn the Baptist, and Christ 
and his Apostles, never disjoined them, or 
considered either of them as non-essen 
tial. John the Baptist required fruits 
meet for repentance, as an indispensable 
prerequisite for immersion. Matt. iii. 8. 
He came to make ready a people prepar- 
ed for the Lord; and he taught them to 
| believe on Him who should come after 
him, thatis, on Christ Jesus. To preach 
the kingdom of God, in its doctrines and 
| ordinances, and to administer the latter so 

far as revealed, was his object, and thus 
he fulfilled his mission. The disciples of 
Jesus Christ, while their Divine Master 
|} was with them in his bodily presence, and 


struction, and inspection, pursued the | 
same course with John the Baptist. They 


ual house, an holy priesthood, to offer up | corded inthe acts of the Apostles was 


lst Peter, | 


Church, or the visible kingdom of God, | 


and fellowship, and in breaking of bread 
| and prayers.’ This was the first public 
| Gospel sermon that we have any account 
of, after the ascension of Christ ;—and 


‘like all other Gospel sermons, we find that 


| repentar al i Si i i 
| The Apostle Peter describes the king- | pentance, faith and immersion, in their 


,dom of God, or Gospel Church, thus— | 


due order, as the duty of mankind, and as 
inseparably connected, formed the burden 
of thediscourse. The next sermon re- 


preached by Peter, and the inspired nis- 


'torian informs us that ‘‘ Many of them | 


‘which heard the word believed, and the 
/number of the men was abont five thous- 
| and ;”? and we learn that ‘the multitude 
of them that believed were of one heart 
/and one soul.”’ Acts iv. 4, 32. 

In the 8th chapter of Acts we read that 
'“ Philip went down to Samaria, and 
| preached Christ unto them ; and they that 
| believed Philip, preaching the things con- 
| cerning the kingdom of God, and the name 
| of Jesus Christ, were immersed, both men 
jand women.”’ We next find Philip in 
'company with the Ethiopian Eunuch, and 


| 


|and preached to him Jesus,” and the ef- 
fect was that the Eunuch professed his 
faith in Christ, and desired emmersion at 
the hands of Philip, which was granted 
hie. 

In the 7th chapter of the Acts, we read 
that Saul, who was afterwards called 
Paul, as soon as he had received the mes- 
sage of Ananias, and obtained his sight, 
forthwith arose and was immersed. 

In the 10th chapter of Acts we read 
that Peter was directed by a vision, to go 
to Cesarea and preach Christ to the Gen- 
tiles of that City, and while he was 
preaching, the Holy Ghost set home the 
truth, ‘‘ Then answered Peter, can any 
man forbid water that these should not 
be immersed, who have received the Ho- 
ly Ghost as well as we? And he com- 
,manded them to be immersed into the 
‘the name of the Lord. And in the i1th 
‘chapter and 17th verse of the Acts, we 
| have the testimony of the Apostle, that 
'these men whom he had directed to be 


| immersed, were believers in Christ. 
In the 16th chapter of the Acts, we 
have an account of the first visit of Paul, 


unto Peter and the rest of the Apostles, | course, 
men and brethren, what shall we do ?— | wijidman. Servicestocomm 
Then Peter said unto them, repent and | 
| be mmensep, every one of you, into the | 
‘name of Jesus Christ, for the remission | 


the historian says that ‘** he opened his | 
mouth and began at the same Scripture, | 


| preached that the kingdom of God was at 


Rev. John Butolph, of North East, x. \ 
is appointed to preach the introductory g | 


" 
iss 


and in case of failure, Rey. Danie! 


ence at 100'clo 
A. M. “ 


We are just informed that an unusya} at 
tention to religion now exists in New-London 
We have not learned particulars, 


GROTON MONUMENT. 

The ceremony of laying the corner Stone 
of the Monument on Mount Ledyard, Groton 
Heights, was attended in Masonic form 
agreeable to previous appointment, op the sth 
inst. 

LYMAN LAW, Esq. P. G. M. placed 
the stone in its bed. 

A patriotic oration was delivered on the Oc- 
casion, by Charles Griswold, Esq. son of the 
late Gov. Griswold, which was accompanied 
with prayer, and sacred music. 


The eompens present was numeroys and 
. . “ 
highly respectable.—The weather being re. 


markably fine, was favourable for the display 
of the military, and the various orders jn tho 
procession. 

The steam boat Macdonough conveyed from 
this city the Governor’s foot guards, anda 
large number of our citizens, who united in 
the ceremonies of the day. 


Genucval Xntelligenee. 
| AMERICAN ANTARCTIC EXPEDI. 


TION. 


An examination of all the attempts hither(o 
| made to ascertain more satisfactorily the geog- 
| raphy and natural history of these regions, will 
| suffice to convince every unprejudiced obsery- 
er, that the field for discovery remains stil 
immense; and the reason why more is no‘ 
| known in relation to those remote regions, is 
| because more has not been attempted 
| The many interesting facts connected with 
the north and south, and recorded by travel- 
lers and uavigators of high and unquestiona- 
ble authority, are calculated rather to elicit 
than to satisfy curiosity. They clearly show 
that science has not yet attained its acme of 
perfection, and that there are within the 
mighty bosom of the universe, unexplained 
phenomena which may shed light upon our sys- 
tem of philosophy. 

All former opinions have regard to the tem- 
perature of the climate, as increasing in tensi- 
ty in approaching high latitudes: but this is 
found not to be the fact. 

After passing a certain degree of latitude. 
either to the north or south, the ocean is gen- 
| erally found less encumbered with ice, the 
| temperature more mild, the productions 0 
'nature more abundant, and animals more 
| plentiful, 

The currents flowing from the north are 
stated by some authors, to be warmer thao 
the ocean in lower latitudes, and the winds 

| from that direction are known to be equally 
The ice floating on the currents is of @ 


mild. 
different specific gravity. 

The sun in high latitudes becomes les 
ee and the colour of the ocean more 
dark. 


hand, aud tanght the necessity of repen- 
tance and faith, and such as received their 
testimony they immersed in water, as an 
outward sign, that they were partakers 
of an inward and invisible grace. 

And when the Saviour had risen from 
the dead, and was about to ascend up 
where he was before, the commission 
which he gave to his apostles, and their 
successors in the ministry of reconcilia 
tion, as recorded by the Evangelists, fully 
recognizes the intimate connection be- 
tween regeneration, faith, and immersion 
in water. Matthew testifies that Jesus 
declared to his Apostles, that ‘* All power 
is given unto me in heaven and in earth. 
Go ye therefore and leach all nations, bap- 
tizing, (or immersing,) them into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have com- | 
manded you, and lo, | am with you al- 
ways, even unto the end of the world.”’ 
Matt. xxviii. 18, 19, 20. Mark testifies, 
that Jesus said to his disciples, ‘* Go ye | 
unto all the world, and preach the Gospel | 
to every creature. He that believeth 
and is baptized, (or immersed) shall be 
suved, but he that believeth not shall be 
damned.”” Mark xvi. 15, 16.. Luke’s 
testimony in the Gospel recorded by him, 
is as follows :—** Thus it is written, and 
thus itbehoved Christ to suffer, and to 
rise from the dead the third day: and 
that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name among all 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem. And ye 
are witnesses of these things ; and behold 
I send the promise of my Father upon 
you: but tarry ye in the city of Jerusa- 
lem until ye be endowed with power from 
on high.”” Luke xxvi. 46 to 49 verses. 
This Evangelist refers us to the time when 
the promise of the Father was to be ful- 


and Silas, and Timothy, to the city of 
Philippi, in Macedonia. Here Paul 
spake the word ofthe Lord, and the Lord 
opened the heart of Lydia, to receive the 
word, and she, and her household, (who 
are in verse 40, denominated ‘* Breth. 
ren,’’) were immersed. 

In the same chapter we are informed 
that Paul and Silas spake the word of the 
Lord, to all that were in the house of the 
Jailor, and they received the testimony, 


lieving in God. 
Mr. EpitTor, 

When I commenced giving you my 
thoughts on this subject, | intended to be 
very brief,—this is still my intention, but 
as | wish to say something more, | must 
solicit a place in your paper next week 
also. ! shall wish to draw some conclu- 
sions from the facts which have been, 


and which may be stated. 
R 


EY LCS ER. ae EE A 
CHRISTIAN SECRETARY. 


Hartrorp, Monpary, Sepr. 11, 1826. 


Rev. Joho M. Peck, Agent for the Massa- 
chusetts Baptist Missionary Society, has in a 
note desired us, in his behalf, publicly to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of 11, from the first 
Baptist Church and Society in Colebrook, sent 
him for Western Missions, by Elder Rufus 
Babcock. Also a donation of books to the 
value of $41 35, received of the Rev. Joseph 
Emerson, of Wethersfield, besides several 
smaller donations, received in this vicinity, 
for the Theological School in Illinois. 


LONDON BAPTIST MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY. 


It will be seen by reading the account of 
the Annual Meeting of this Society, in June 


filled to the disciples at Jerusalem, at the 


last, published in this paper, that the Rev. D. 


and were immersed, and all rejoiced, be- | 


On the bosoms of the currents flowing from 
the Arctic seas, are to be found immense 
quantities of floating timber, ten degrees fat- 
ther north than any timber is known to grow. 
On the coasts of Greenland, Lceland and Nor- 
way, this timber is lodged every season, and 
on the latter, seeds of a tropical kind, 7 5° 
recent a state as to vegetate and grow. ’ 

Is it said they are carried by the Gulf 
Stream, thrown into the polar basin, and from 
thence brought down by the northerly cur- 
rents? We answer, that from the Great 
Bank, the Gulf Stream turns more to the east, 
and loses itself in the great expanse of the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

The current which flows south-east frot 
Hudson’. Bay to Davis’ Straits, and the ex 
periments of Capt. Parry, demonstrate tha! 
such is not their origin. . 

Does the timber come from Labrador? We 
answer that it comes with the currents, 2? 
lodges on that shore. Is Canada the nursery 
of this timber? We ask why is not the oak, 
the ash, and other timber of that country foun 
with it? which is not the fact. Let us trees 
this subject still further—to the countries ° 
Siberia and Tartary. From the account = 
the Russian vessels, sent out by Imperial ol 
ders, in the year 1735, with the view of - 
covering a north-east passage, we find that 
whole Siberian coast is lined with driftw - 
that the most decayed trunks lay the farthe’ 
from the shore, evidently evincing that ' 
was brought from some other region. Kamt- 

The same drift is found on the coast of r 4 
schatka, and the inhabitants say it comes'T . 
countries unknown tothem It 1s useless - 
speculate upon this subject. We leave it 
medio ;” and in the words of Scrantze, 1” 
history of Greenland, only observe : 
is evident this drift wood comes {r0 
and cold country, but it is difficult to tell 
that cold country is.”’ 4 

The session and dip of the needle, ert 
traordinary powers of vision, indepe? rT on 
refraction, the difference in latitude 2° 4 that 
gitude, found by celestial observation, ~ clia- 
of the log line—the sun in his northero nad ‘ 
ation not appearing to Parry at his gres oe 
titude, until a short time before igololoc®. of 
a few of the many unexplained ag ened - 
high latitudes, which are difficult to be. aael 
ciled with our common received op!nle 
the figure of the earth at the poles. 


° : h 
The account and tradition of nations of big 


where 


‘Thatit ° 
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POETRY. 


From the Connecticut Coarant. 
THE OLD MAN. 


Why gaze ye on my hoary bair, 
Ye Shildren young and gay? 

Your locks, beneath the blast of care, 
Will bleach as white as they. 


1 had a mother once, like you, 


Who o’er my pillow hung, 
Kiss’d from ay cheek the briny dew, 


And taught my faltering tongue. 


She, when the nightly couch was spread, 
Would bow my infant knee, 

And place her hand upon my head, 
And kneeling, pray for me. 


But then, there came a fearful day,— 
I sought my mother’s bed, 

Till harsh hands bore me thence away, 
And told me she was dead. 


I pluck’d a fair white Rose, and stole 

To lay it by her side, 
And thought strange 

soul, 

For no fond voice replied. 


sleep enchain’d her 


That eve, I knelt me down in woe 
And said a — prayer, 

Yet, still my temples seem’d to glow 
As if that hand were there. 


Years fled—and left me childhood’s joy, 
Gay sports and pastimes dear, 

I rose a wild and wayward boy 
Who scorn’d the curb of fear. 


Fierce passions shook me like a reed, 
Yet, ere at night I slept, 
That soft hand made my bosom bleed, 
And down I fell and wept. 
Youth came—the —_ of Virtue reel’d !— 
But oft at day’s decline, 
A marble touch my brow congeal’d— 
Blest Mother !—was it thine? 


In foreign lands I travelled wide, 
My pulse was bounding high, 
Vice spread ber meshes at my side, 
And pleasure lur’d my eye ;— 


Yet, still that hand, so soft and cold, 
Maintain’d its mystic sway, 

As when amid my curls of gold, 
With gentle force it lay. 

And with it breath’d a voice of care 
As from the lowly sod, 

«« My son—my only one—beware ' 
Nor sin agaiust thy God.” 

Ye think, perchance, that age hath stole, 
My kindly warmth away, 

And ditnm’d the tablet of my soul ;— 
Yet when with lordly sway, 


This brow the plumed helm display’d 
That guides the warrior throng; 

Or beauty’s thrilling fingers stray’d 
These manly locks among, 


That hallow’d touch was ne’er forgot !— 
And now, though Time has set 

His frosty seal upon my lot, 
These temples feel it yet. 


And ifI e’er in heaven appear, 
A mother’s holy prayer, . 

A mother’s band, and gentle tear,— 

That pointed to a Saviour dear, 

Have led the wanderer there. 
A TR 
FROM THE CONNECTICUT OBSERVER. 

The Congregational Missionary Society 
of Connecticut.—The Trustees of this So 
ciety publish an annual Narrative of the 
labours performed under their direction ; 
but as we have reason to think that the 
system adopted by the Trustees and their 
Missionaries is not generally understood, 
we propose in this article to take a brief 
view of it. 

There are now in the employment of 
this Society, twenty Missionaries, if we 
mistake not. Of this number, two are 
commissioned to labour in lndiana—one 
in Illinois and Missouri—one in Kentucky 
and Missouri—and one in the Northern 
Ocuntics of Pennsylvania. Two of these 
five, and we believe three, have a fixed 
charge, by which they are supported, a 
part of the time—and employ the remain- 
der as Missionaries, at the expense of the 
Missionary Society of Connecticut. It 
has long been the policy of the Society 
to employ those only as Missionaries 
whos object wasto obtain a yet 
settlement, and in the course of their op- 
erations, they have happily succeeded in 
giving Pastors to many destitute churches 
atthe West. These five missionaries, 
though itinerating while in the service of 
the Society, labour usually as circum- 
stances require, in particular circuits. 
Where the population is not dense enough 
for forming a society, as is the case to a 
great extent in Missouri, Indiana, and II- 
lionois, the people must be left entirely 
destitute, or the Missionaries must inite- 
rate. As they go over the same field, 
frequently, they are able to keepin ope- 
ration the system of Sabbath Schooi In- 
struction, and thus accomplish much good, 
in addition to that which may be expect- 
ed to result from their preaching. We 
would not compare this circuit system 
with that of a fixed ministry, where it is 
possible to secure the latter—but regard 
it as the best substitute for the labours of 
a stated Pastor. It is the day star—the 
harbinger of a brighter light. It pre- 
pares the way for permanent religious in- 
stitutions. Churches, which can support, 
or which will ask for Pastors, do not grow 
up without cultivation, like the trees of a 
foyest—or with that cultivation which will 
be bestowed by the advocates of error, if 
the ground is entirely neglected by the 
friends of truth. 

Fifteen of the twenty missionaries in 
the service of the Society, are stationed 
pn the Connecticut Western Reserve in 


Ohio. These, with perhage ne & two 
exceptions, have obtai a pastoral 
charge—and are employed as missionaries 
only a portion of their time. As the ef- 
forts of the Society are now directed 
chiefly to this region, we will state the sys- 
tem of their operations, here, more mi- 
nutely. 

The missionaries on the Reserve from 
the Missionary Society of Connecticut, at 
the suggestion of the Trustees, have 
formed themselves into a General Board, 
for the purpose of reducing to system, di- 
recting and superintending the labours of 
missionaries now employed, or hereafter 
to be employed, there, by this Society. 
The Reserve has been divided into three 
districts—the body of missionaries in each 
district, having the power of superintend- 
ing the labours of their own members — 
subject to the directions of the General 
Board. The first district comprehends 
the Counties of Trambull, Ashtabula, and 
Geauga, containing 85 townships, of which 
26 are at present considered as supplied. 
Six missionaries are assigned to this dis- 
trict. The second district consists of the 
Counties of Portage, Cuyahoga, and Me- 
dina, containing 75 townshipe—20 of 
which are supplied, at present. This 
district comprizes six missionaries. The 
counties of Loraine and Huron, contain- 
ing 47 townships, 10 of which are now 
supplied, are the third district, to which 
are allotted three missionaries. 

On this system, the several districts 
have assigned stations to each of their 
missionaries—and the resolution has been 
adopted, that each located missionary 
shall receive, at least, one fourth of the 
compensation for his services from the 
places in which he shall labour. In some 
cases, more than one fourth will be now 
received, and an increase may be expect- 
edin all. This measure, while it lessens, 
materially, the expenses of the Society, 
will accustom the churches to pay for the 
support of the Gospel—give more value 
to what they hear—and will undoubtedly 
prepare the way in many instances, for a 
fixed pastor. 

Each missionary, while as usual, he re- 

portsto the Missionary Society of Con- 
necticut, isto report annually to the dis- 
trict Board to which he belongs—and 
each district Board, also, to report to the 
General Board. This latter, is required, 
to report from time to time, tothe Trus- 
tees of the Missionary Society of Con- 
necticut. 
In the last narrative it is stated, on the 
authority of one who has been on the Re- 
serve 15 years, that in this region are 
about 90 churches, containing 3000 mem- 
bers—and more than thirty ministers, the 
greater part of whom were sent as mis- 
sionaries by the Society in Connecticut. 
The new system, we doubt not, will pre- 
sent a result yet more pleasing. It seems 
to us, adapted to the circumstances of 
those among whom it is established. No 
system of missionary operations, more 
than any form of government can be good, 
except in reference to circumstances— 
and these, it is unnecessary to say, in a 
7 like ours, are exceedingly diver- 
sified. 


- 
THE UNKNOWN GOD 
Revealing himself to a poor Pagan. 


Pammehanuit, an Indian of the first em- 
inence in Martha’s Vineyard, and his 
wife, buried their first five children suc- 
cessively, within ten days after the birth 
of each, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
powaws, andthe use of medicines for 
their preservation. In the year 1638, 
which was before the English settled 
there, a sixth child was born. The 
mother, agitated with fear lest this child 
also should die, and utterly despairing of 
help from the means she had formerly tri- 
ed, took the babe in her arms, and walk- 
ed out into the field, that there she might 
freely vent her sorrows and her tears.— 
While she was there, musing on the in- 
sufficiency of all human help, she felt it 
powerfully suggested to her mind, that 
‘there is one Almighty God who is to be 
prayed to; that this God hath created all 
the things that we see : and, that the God 
who had given being to herself and to all 
other people, and who had given this 
child to her, was easily able to continue 
its life. 

Upon this, the Poor Pagan resolved 
that she would cry to this God for that 
mercy, which she accordingly did. The 
issue was that her child lived; and her 
faith, such as it was, in Him, who thus an- 
swered her prayer, was wonderfull 
strengthened. The consideration of which 
caosed pg a this child to the 
service of that God, who had pres 
his life. inate 

Soon after this the English came to set- 
tle in the island ; and the Indians who had 
been present at some of their devotions 
reported, that the man who spoke among 
them frequently looked upwards. The 
woman hearing this, concluded that their 
assemblies were for prayers, and that 
their prayers were to that ve God 
whom she had addressed for the life of 
her child. In this opinion she was soon 
confirmed, when Mr. Mayhew preached 
the gospel there to the Indians; which 
gospel she cheerfully, readily, and cor. 
dially embraced. And in the confession 
ashe made at her admission into the church, 


she related that preparation for the 
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knowl of Christ, with which God had 
80 ondealiy favoured her. But that 
which enhances this wonderful mercy 1s, 
that this very child has proved an eminent 
preacher of Christ among the Indians.— 
He is living at this time, says our author, 
1696, a very religious Christian and ala- 
borious minister ; he is pastor of an In- 
dian church, composed of some scores of 
regenerate souls, and has taken pains to 
extend the gospel to other Indians on the 
main land, with great success. His name 
is Japhet. 

Who can tell how often the good Spirit 
may imprese the mind of an heathen ?— 
Who can teil how many Otaheitans, In- 
dians, and Africans, may now be under 
similar impressions, ‘a people prepared 
for the Lord,’ to whom a missionary may 
address the words of St..Paul; ‘ Whom 
therefore, ye ignorantly worship, Him 
declare I unto you!’ 


The man who labours to please his 
neighbour for his good to edification, has 
the mind that was in Christ. Itis a sinner 
trying to help asinner. How different 
the face of things if this spirit prevailed ! 
If Dissenters were like Henry, and Watts, 
and Doddridge; and churchmen like 
Leighton! The man who comes promi- 
nently forward in any way may expect to 
be found fault with: one will call him 
harsh, and another atrimmer. A_ hard 
man may be reverenced, but men will 
like him best at a distance: Christ might 
have driven Thomas from his presence 
for his unreasonable incredulity—but not 
so! Itis as though he had said, ‘1 will 
come down to thy weakness: ifthou canst 
not believe without thrusting thy hand in- 
to my side, then thrust in thy hand.’ 
Even a feeble, but kind and tender man, 
will effect more than a genius, who is 
rough or artificial. There is danger, 
doubtless, of humouring others, and 
against this we must be on our guard. It 
is a kind and accommodating spirit at 
which we must aim. When the two goats 
met together on the bridge which was too 
narrow to allow them either to pass each 
other, or to return, the goat, which lay 
down that the other might walk over him, 
was a finer gentleman than Lord Chester- 
field. 


MASSACHUSETTS EPISCOPAL MISSIONARY SO- 
CIETY. 
Speech of Rev. Mr. Cutler of Quincy, on 
offering the following resolution. 
Resolved, That the efforts of individu- 
als in the cause of missions has a favour- 
able influence upon personal religious 
character. 
Mr. Cutler thus addressed the Presi- 
dent :—~ 
‘Charity, Sir, begins at home :’? but 
in order that it may thrive, it must look 
abroad. The Christian’s heaven is uot 
a selfish and solitary place: his path 
through this world is not selfish and soli- 
tary : and his soul should not be selfish 
and solitary. In heaven there is a ‘ glo 
rious company of apostles :” ‘ a goodly 
fellowship of prophets :” a ‘noble army 
of martyrs :’’ on earth, there is *‘ a bless- 
ed company of faithful people.” 
We are too apt to forget that in reli- 
gion there are social duties as well as pri- 
vate. Too many appear to look upon 
this world as gone to wreck, and to consi- 
der their only business to swim for their 
lives. ‘Too many appear to think if they 
can keep their own heads above water, it 
is all thatthey can do. I admit that while 
their worldly hopes and sensual schemes 
are falling to pieces, and they are just 
stretching out their arms to swim in the 
ocean of faith, that their first business is 
to save themselves. But when a compa- 
sionate Saviour has preserved them from 
sinking ; has sat their ‘* feet upon a rock” 
and ‘‘ ordered their goings,”’ then to look 
back with indifference upon that dark 
ocean in which so many others are strug- 
gling ; to sit down without a wish or asigh, 
to turn their back upon these perishing 
souls ; not throwing them a rope, not 
grasping those within the reach of their 
arm: but replying to every cry of the 
perishing, ‘‘ Charity begins at home.” 
‘*How dwelleth the love of God in 
them!!!!” It is true this is a lost and 
ruined world: that it is hard to keep 
one’s head above water ; but if it is hard 
for me, it is as hard for my neighbour : 
and if my feet are on a rock, and his are 
treading in the ‘“* deep waters,” it is har- 
der for him than it is for me. The com- 
mand of the Saviour is, ‘‘ when thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren.” 
Luke, xxii. 32. 
The genius of the Christian religion is 
benevolence. But benevolence must have 
objects. God never put a spark of that 
celestial flame into the breast that it might 
ever remain a spark. He intends that it 
shall have air; that, that spark shall by 
and by glow into a flame ; that it shall re- 
fine and purify its residence, and not only 
so, but assist in refining and purifying the 
world. [t must have air: it must have 
objects or it will die. 


‘* Zeal is that pure and heavenly fla 
The fire of leva enppliée.® Apes» 


And what is benevolence without zeal ? 
A fire without a flame: which moulders 
away and consumes the log of wood, 
without communicating light or heat to 
other objects. What is benevolence with- 
out zeal? It is any thing but that which 


— that which drove Paul through 
perils by land and by sea; itis any thing 
but that which furnished recruits to the 
noble army of martyrs above! It is any 
thing but ‘‘ that charity which seeketh not 
her own.” 

! surely need not remind you, Sir, of 
that old, but not threadbare, for it is a 
golden saying, “the more religion we 
send abroad, the more we have at home.” 
Facts are better than the most polished 
chain of reasoning. One Christian devo- 
ted to missionary exertions is a better ar- 
gument in favour of this connexion, than 
a mathematical demonstration. Look then, 
Sir, at the men and women whose hearts 
and hands are now engaged in this sacred 
enterprize? Are they to be numbered 
among the sluggards in our spiritual vine 
yard? Are they formalists! have they 
neglected their own souls! are they living 
in the enjoyment of the world! and em- 
ploying little time in religion : but that 
little in missionary exertions! Whose di- 
aries, after their death, have disclosed 
such a holy walk with God: such purity 
of heart: such love of men: as those of 
missionaries ! Think of Marytn, Buchan- 
an and Brainard ! 

I would not say to the christian, ‘* come 
out of theworld!” ‘* The world is the 
field ;” there your charity should grow : 
the wants and distresses and sins of men 
afford a rich soil ; there benevolence can 
take root downwards : and the very rich- 
ness which that soil imparts to the root, 
shall rise to the branches and drop down 
in fruit. 

Where doyou send your young men whose 
hearts are tender, and who are inquiring 
after God ? Where, Mr. President, did you 
send the speaker, some 8 or 10 years 
since ? to your Sunday School And why 
Sir ; becuse the way to be saved your- 
self isto try to save others ; and let me 
ask youto solvethis problem. In that 
great enterprise of benevolence, which 
have improved the most, the scholars or 
the teachers? I might ask with al- 
most apocalyptic solemnity, ‘‘ what are 
these arrayed in white robes; from 
whence this long train of youths and vir- 
gins who have come up before the throne 
of grace” and serve God day and nightin 
his temple? These are they, replies ex- 
perience, which have washed their robes 
and made them white, not on'y in the 
blood, but in the work of the Lamb ;— 
they entered early upon his work of faith 
and honour, and labour of grace and of 
love ! 

Am I not justified then in saying there 
is a connection between missionary efforts 
and personal piety ? Does not the nature 
of salvation discover it? Does not the 
genius of our religion form it ; and facts 
prove it? If so, then this society is right 
in setting forth missionary exertion as an 
important means of grace. 


From the Christian Watchman. 

The Baptist Mission to India originated 
in the conversation of Mr. William Ca- 
rey, when he was about twenty-five years 
of age, with a friend at Birmingham, Eng. 
in 1787. Commisserating the state of 
the heathen, he urged the importance and 
the practicability of sending them the gos- 
pel. His generous friend, who is yet liv- 
ing, was surprised at the general informa- 
tion which Mr. Carey had acquired, and 
delighted with the ardor and pious zeal 
which he displayed on the subject. His 
friend urged him to prepare his thoughts 
for publication, accompanying his request 
with the liberal offer of ten pounds ster- 
ling towards defraying the incidental ex- 
penses. Mr. Carey was then pastor of a 
church at Moulton, near Northampton, 
where his fervid labours had greatly in- 
creased his congregation. On his return 
from Birmingham, he met his three 
friends, Fuller, Sutcliff, and Ryland, all of 
congenial Christian feeling, and related to 
them the conversation with his Birming- 
ham friend. Soon after, he sent his ‘*‘ In- 
quiry”’ to the press, the object of which 
was speedily urged by sermons from Sut- 
cliff and Fuller, at Clipstone, in April, 
1791, and the Circular Letter of the 
Northamptonshire Association on Godly 
Zeal. This last was by Dr. Ryland. 
The united influence of the whole issued, 
in the formation of the Society at Ketter. 
ing, then the residence of Fuller, Octo- 
ber 2, 1792. Itis delightful to trace the 
small beginnings and apparently feeble in- 
struments, by which the all-sufficient Je- 
hovah is pleased to accomplish his designs 
of grace toa ruined world. The hope 
that we may be but one link, in a chain of 
events so auspicious and glorious; should 
encourage us to wait on him, with cheer- 
ful promptitude, in the performance of 
every duty within our sphere of opera- 


pleasure to our friends, who recollect the 
visit of this godly man to our city and vi- 
cinity more than a year since, to learn 
that his health, though delicate, did not 
“wrt his preaching before the London 

aptist Missionary Society, June 20.—Jb. 


Rev. Dr. Marshman, of Serampore, In- 
dia, arrived at Brighton, England, on the 
17th of June, and at London, on the day 
of the meeting of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. His presence with his brethren 


egant accommodations 


of this Society was peculiarly gratifying. | s; 


Cha 
=n” Moorfields, from 1 Chron. xy. g 


Revivals.—The revival ; 
field continues to be interesting. wn fhets. 
usual degree of seriousness Prevails 1, 
this city—in East-Hartford—in Formian 
ton—in Wintonbury—and we have al ; 
been told, in Southington. a 
these places, we should be justified j 
saying, there isa revival.—At a proper 
time, we hope to give particulars. —(j,. 

Revival in Williamstown.—T he whol 
number added to the church, as the fruits 
of this revival are about 120 includig 
several members of the college. The 
number of students inthe college, wh 
have given evidence of a change durj . 
this revival, is between 30 and 40. The 
college contains about double the number 
of students it had in 1815.—f, 


oul in Pennsylvania.—Rey, F 
nezer Kingsbury, in a letter to the Sie. 
tary of the Trastees of the Missio 
Society of Connecticut, dated August 18 
1826, eays, ‘« The Lord is doing great 
things for us in this region, whereof we 
are glad. Bridgewater, New-Milforg and 
have shared largely in the outpour. 
ing of the Holy Spirit. Christians 
pear to he awake in this town—and sip. 
ners tremble.””—Jb. 
Commencements.—The annual com. 
mencement of Hamilton College took 
place on the 25th ult. The degree of 
A. B. was conferred on 27 young gen. 
tlemen. It is in contemplation to attach g 
Professorship of Divinity to this Instity. 
tion. 

The annual COmmmcucemcuse wf AW, 
College was held on the 26th ult. Thir. 
ty one students entered the Freshman 
Class. Thirty-two young gentleman re. 
ceived the degree of A. B. and six, the 
degree of A. M_ No accessions were 
made to the Doctors of Divinity or of 
Laws. 

The annual commencement of Middle. 
bury Coilege was held on the 16thult. 
Nineteen young gentleman, Alumni of the 
College were admitted to the degree of 
A. M. Medical degrees were conferred 
on thirty-five young gentleman, of the 
Vermont Academy of Medicine at Cas- 
tleton.— Jb. 
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MACDONOUGH. 


AND 
ELEGANT STEAM BOAT 


iM ACDONOUGE, 


Was built expressly for the Hartford Steax 
Boat Company, under the superintendence of 
a gentleman of science and practical know!- 


= ‘ 

he is 273 tons burthen, 132 feet on eck 
and 26 feet beam, with a freight room of fii; 
tons, under deck ; is built of the best materi 
als and copper fastened, and is in every t 
spect, a substantial, well built and superic 
boat. furnished in a genteel style, and bas ¢l- 
She has 76 births for 
passengers, a strong and powerful engine. 
the low pressure rieciple’ with two extra 
safety valves. exclusively under the contr! 
of the commander of the boat, which without 
any attention, let off the steam, even when 

a perfectly safe degree «of pressure. 

The Macponoves will be commanded 
Capt. WILLIAM BEEBRF, who bas bad muc 
experience as a commander of a packet ship. 
Great care has been taken, to render her not 
only safe, but comfortable, pleasant and con 
venient for passengers. 


The Macpvonoven will leave New York, 
Mondays and Thursdays at 4 o'clock P. M. 
and Hartford, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 
1! o'clock A. M. each week, and will receive 
and land pasgengers at the usual landing pl 
cesontheriver. . 
Freight will be taken at the usual rates. 
All baggage at the risk of the owners. 
Stages will be in readiness on the arrival o! 
the boat at Hartford, for the conveyance of 
preengere to Boston, Vermont, and Nev: 
ampshire. 
CHAPIN & NORTHAM, Agests. 
Hartford, May 1826. 


AETNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


WILL receive proposals for Insurance © 
inst loss or comege M1 FIRE, every 42) io 
the week, (except Sunday,) at their office 
Morgan’s Exchange Coffee-House, Stalé 
in Hartford, Connecticut. oe of said 
tr DANIEL ST. JOHN, Esquire of # 


— al 


i Hartford, is appointed Surveyor. His #¢ 
i that capacity rill be recogrised as ' 
Rev. Eustace Carey.—It must give the Com OMAS K BRACE, Presidest 


Isaac Pernuins, Secretary. 
TeICIANS: 
TO FAMILIES AND PHYSICIAN 


Families can be accommodated % 


TIMES with Genuine 
DRUGS, MEDICINES, WINES£ LI 
QUORS. 


theif 
And PHYSICIANS may depend upon thet 
Prescriptions being prepared in the best oo 
per, pound 
ing, is selected of the best quality, by 


that every article used in com 


E. Ww. BULL, 


Vv. 
of “ THE GOOD SAMARITAN: 


drew the Saviour from heaven : it is any 


Friday, June 23, he preached at Albion 
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In some of 
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